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accuracy that makes the volume of more than ordinary interest and of 
great value to the historian. The personal side, the human side, of those 
months of anxious work in Philippine waters is presented modestly, yet 
vividly, and the reader is led through the various phases of the navy's 
work by the man himself who so skillfully handled and fought those 
ships and who, through his patient and admirable handling of delicate 
situations, did more than any other to adjust the various local and inter- 
national complications that followed the American succession in the 
islands. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the frankness which characterizes 
the admiral's recollections of the incidents of the earlier years should 
have had to give way to the extreme reserve with which he writes about 
what are, perhaps, the most interesting years of his historic career. 
One can naturally understand how a man in his official position could 
not speak his will with the freedom of an ordinary citizen, but how many 
stories, how many anecdotes of his life afloat, must the admiral know, 
which are not set down in these pages ! There are only 292 pages of 
text, all printed in large type. Why could he not have given us more? 

Robert W. Neeser. 

Theodore Roosevelt: an Autobiography. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 191 3. Pp. xii, 647.) 

At the very beginning of his Foreword Mr. Roosevelt says: 
" Naturally, there are chapters of my autobiography which cannot now 
be written." Of course these unwritten chapters are the ones most 
persons will want to read. The present volume does not anywhere take 
the reader behind the scenes. The expectant reader who hopes to find 
some fresh material and illuminating sidelights revealed by a man who 
is undoubtedly one of the most interesting personalities of his times, if 
not the most interesting, will be disappointed. There is no quality of 
mellowness in what Mr. Roosevelt has chosen to set down of his ad- 
ventures and activities in life. The story is written in full flight. The 
narrative touches only the high places in Mr. Roosevelt's career, in its 
galloping progress. No American of this generation has had a fuller 
life than Mr. Roosevelt or has come into contact with human activities 
at so many points. It would be difficult to write a dull book about him 
or even for him to write a dull account of himself. These chapters of 
his autobiography are interesting and valuable as far as they go. 

The historian of after years who may have occasion to go to Mr. 
Roosevelt's autobiography in search of information about public ques- 
tions in which he is interested will not find the volume a final authority. 
He will find Mr. Roosevelt's side of controversial questions warmly and 
enthusiastically presented, but he will not find much to guide him of 
value about the views of the opposition. One of the factors of Mr. 
Roosevelt's success in politics, as in other affairs, has been his engross- 
ment with and his confident and unshaken belief in his own viewpoint. 
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His account will have to be contrasted and compared with opposing 
accounts to discover the middle ground where the truth lies. 

This reviewer thinks that he is not mistaken in saying that Mr. 
Roosevelt in this autobiography expresses but one regret in his rapid 
review of the most salient incidents and episodes of 'his own life. He 
recalls but one thing that he has done where he would have acted other- 
wise if he had his life to live over again. An Italian lady translating 
his volume of essays, The Strenuous Life, rendered the title in Italian 
as Vigor di Vita. Mr. Roosevelt says : " I thought this translation a 
great improvement on the original, and have always wished that I had 
myself used 'The Vigor of Life' as a heading to indicate what I was 
trying to preach, instead of the heading I actually did use." It perhaps 
would not be fair to say that this is the only regret Mr. Roosevelt has 
in life as he looks back hastily and approvingly over his career, but ap- 
parently it is the only one he expresses in the present volume. 

Mr. Roosevelt has divided 'his account into fifteen chapters, and the 
headings he gives them provide an accurate survey of what he has to 
tell. He calls them Boyhood and Youth, the Vigor of Life, Practical 
Politics, In Cowboy Land, Applied Idealism, New York Police, the 
War of America the Unready, the New York Governorship, Outdoors 
and Indoors, the Presidency, Making an Old Party Progressive, the 
Natural Resources of the Nation, the Big Stick and the Square Deal, 
Social and Industrial Justice, the Monroe Doctrine and the Panama 
Canal, and the Peace of Righteousness. 

By far the most interesting and revealing chapters are the Vigor of 
Life, In Cowboy Land, and Outdoors and Indoors. They are sprinkled 
with interesting and amusing anecdotes, characterizations, and slight 
personal adventures that disclose the quality of the man and the un- 
deniable personal charm and attractiveness that have won for him so 
many stanch and loyal friends, ranging from ambassadors through all 
types of citizenship to second-rate prize-fighters. The eye of the reader 
is caught by such striking bits as this : " Battling Nelson [a prize fighter] 
was another stanch friend and he and I think alike on most questions 
of political and industrial life; although he once expressed to me some 
commiseration because, as President, I did not get anything like the 
money return for my services that he aggregated during the same term 
of years in the ring." While Mr. Roosevelt was in Africa he carried 
in his pocket a gold-mounted rabbit's foot for luck, presented to him 
by John L. Sullivan, " than whom in his prime no better man ever 
stepped into the ring". There are good anecdotes about the men he 
knew in cowboy land and the men in " my regiment ". One, for 
example : " On one occasion Buck Taylor, of Texas, accompanied me 
on a trip and made a speech for me. The crowd took to his speech from 
the beginning and so did I, until the peroration, which ran as follows: 
' My fellow-citizens, vote for my Colonel ! Vote for my Colonel ! And 
he will lead you, as he led us, like sheep to the slaughter!'" 
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There is a singular lack of these personalia about more distinguished 
men with whom Mr. Roosevelt came into such intimate contact at one 
time and another. Of John Hay, for example, it is only said : " John 
Hay was one of the most delightful of companions, one of the most 
charming of all men of cultivation and action." Surely Mr. Roosevelt 
must have half a hundred or more good John Hay stories to tell. 

The chapter on Outdoors and Indoors, showing, as it does, Mr. 
Roosevelt as a lover of children and of nature, is quite the most charm- 
ing and delightful chapter in the book. Every page of it offers tempting 
quotations. Mr. Roosevelt writes about birds with the true feeling of 
an ornithologist; not as a scientific man, but as a bird lover and a close 
observer. It is amazing how he could have discovered so much about 
them when his defective eyesight is considered. In this chapter Mr. 
Roosevelt tells something of the books he has read and the books he 
likes, an amazing range, and revealing unsuspected verdicts : " I happen 
to be devoted to Macbeth, whereas I seldom read Hamlet (though I 
like parts of it)." He confesses to being " very fond of simple epics and 
of ballad poetry ", but does not " care to read dramas as a rule ; I cannot 
read them with enjoyment unless they appeal to me very strongly ". But 
" children are better than books ". And again : " There are many kinds 
of success in life worth working for. It is exceedingly interesting and 
attractive to be a successful business man, a railroad man, a farmer, or 
a successful lawyer or doctor; or a writer, or a President, or a ranch- 
man, or a colonel of a fighting regiment, or to kill grizzly bears and 
lions. But for unflagging interest and enjoyment, a household of chil- 
dren, if things go reasonably well, certainly makes all forms of success 
and achievement lose their importance by comparison." That is much 
better stuff than Mr. Roosevelt's four-thousand-word letter to Attorney 
General Bonaparte, and is genuine autobiography, which a good part of 
the book is not. It is these personal and intimate chapters that give the 
present volume its value, rather than Mr. Roosevelt's controversial treat- 
ment of past or present public questions. 

Kentucky in American Letters, 1784-1912. By John Wilson 
Townsend. With an Introduction by James Lane Allen. In 
two volumes. (Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch Press. 1913. 
Pp. xxxi, 368; xii, 394.) 

Mr. Townsend is well fitted in point of patience and accuracy to 
perform the rather formidable task of assembling and introducing the 
nearly two hundred authors here represented, and of permitting the 
reader a taste of the quality of each. Not all of the two hundred, 
indeed, can fairly be called Kentuckians : out of a group of sixty of the 
better writers we find only thirty-seven who were born in Kentucky, 
while several of the remaining twenty-three stayed there too short a 
time for social naturalization. Specific instances of Mr. Townsend's 
amiable concessiveness in this respect, despite the rigidity of his plan 



